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was well located as a center of commerce; in terms of modern means of
transport, the lower Thames, tideswept and shallow, is no fit place for
a port. Yet London, because of history and culture, remains the greatest
port of England.

History and culture rather than the physical habitat likewise determine
the wealth and prestige of modern nations. No modern nation can be
powerful without ample natural resources, but resources do not of them-
selves give weight in international affairs. Technology, effective economic
and political organization, and all the other social factors that make pos-
sible the conversion of iron, coal, oil, and other materials into economic
or military material are fully as important as the resources themselves.
Superior technology and organization may go far to offset limited re-
sources; inferior technology and organization may nullify exceptional
resources. The present position in international relations of the United
States, for example, is made possible by but is not explainable in terms of
the natural resources of North America. Those resources were here long
before the United States came into being and during the century and
more that the United States was a pigmy among the nations. And many
of them could be used up without impairment to the present status of
the nation, provided only that cultural developments offset their loss.

VARIATIONS IN THE PHYSICAL HABITAT

The physical characteristics of a particular area are not fixed and un-
varying; they change. Day gives way to night; summer passes, and winter
takes its place; and occasionally a violent storm may sweep the land.
Some years the rainfall is light, and other years it is heavy. The river
washes away its banks or cuts new channels in the valley floor; and the
fertility of the soil is used up. The range and character of such varia-
tions in the physical habitat differ from region to region and in some
instances are affected by man himself. Every physical habitat is, how-
ever, in some ways and to some degree a variable; and if a social group is
to survive, the culture must provide means of adapting to the varia-
tions in the habitat as well as to its stable characteristics.

Many of the elements of every culture serve as adaptations to the
cyclical, periodic, and intermittent variations of the physical habitat. A
technology and organization that made it possible for a people in the
temperate zone to produce food during the summer months would, for
example, be incomplete unless it also enabled them to preserve and store
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